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the type of author who would attempt to convince them that
there are many other shades between.

In training children to read in the manner of the mature
student the teacher consequently needs to be ever alert to see
that they are able to say what any book, chapter, or paragraph
is about which they have just read, and what it is about both in
a general way and in some detail; and, having succeeded in
getting his pupils to do these things satisfactorily, he must then
go on to get an expression of his pupils' personal reactions to
what has been understood, since to invite comments before
understanding is complete is the surest way of encouraging
superficiality. Comments intended to remedy lack of under-
standing are of course in another class.

In short, if we were asked to set out as simply as possible the
rules which a teacher of reading should constantly bear in mind
they would be; (i) see that the pupil can summarize in general,
and, if necessary, in some detail what it is that he has read;
(2) see that he can give a judgment about the truth or reason-
ableness of what he has read; and (3) see that he can make
an intelligent comment about it, or draw a sound conclusion
from it. All this presupposes a general discussion, of course, of
what has been read.

17. A READING TEST FOR OLDER CHILDREN
We have already drawn attention to the complex nature of
reading ability and stressed the danger of regarding it as nothing-
more than a mechanical skill that can be acquired once and for
all at an early age. In addition to being able to follow a story
children need to learn to understand verbal descriptions of
practical processes and everyday activities and to draw inferences
correctly from simple but carefully reasoned prose. It is true
that backward or immature children may fail at almost any
kind of reading, and that mature and older and more intelligent
children may tackle almost any type of non-technical reading
matter with much the same degree of success, but the vast
majority of learners will show varying powers in interpretation
of varying types of straightforward text. In the appendices, will
be found a series of reading tests devised and used by the present
writer which frequently show this to be so. Test A (p. 311) calls
for a precise understanding of the vocabulary required in making
a drawing in accordance with verbal instructions. Test B (p. 311)
entails the ability to follow a logical train of thought to a simple
conclusion. Test C (p. 312) involves the power to interpret a
f^ble. These three tests were set to a large number of thirteen-